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ABOUT POSTAL LIFE 


Nothing to worry about now but income tax. 

Postal people handled Christmas like the profes- 
sionals they are. They collected, sorted, dispatched, 
received, delivered an estimated 8.059 billion pieces of 
mail during the December deluge. That accomplished 
promptly and well, workers scarcely paused for breath 
after the big holiday before they took on another taxing 
assignment: delivering 1040’s to each other and to 64.3 
million additional employed persons and corporations 
throughout the United States. 

Their splendid performance earned postal workers 
$110 million in overtime—minus withholding, of 
course. 

Again, last year Christmas temporary help was re- 
duced substantially; some 59,400 Christmas workers 
were hired, most of them for one week only, compared 
with the total of 64,000 who assisted with the 1968 
Christmas operation. 

Vietnam mail totaled more than 35.3 million pounds 
last Christmas, and the post office, in cooperation with 
the military postal system, continued its tradition of 
superb service to American military forces abroad. Mail 
volume to Vietnam had declined from the 1968 total of 
42.5 million, in large part because of the 1969 troop 
withdrawals. 

Postmaster General Winton M. Blount went person- 
ally to Vietnam to check on the Christmas mails and 
reported that servicemen were receiving mail, even from 
the east coast of the United States, in four and five days. 
General Blount visited troops in the field and talked 
with several hundred GI’s during his tour of the combat 
area. 

He also flew to Korea to inspect military mail service 


“| hate guys that get PERFUMED mail” 


and to talk with American forces stationed in that coun- 
try. The Postmaster General was in the Far East ‘to 
attend the XVI Congress of the Universal Postal Union 
which met during October and November in Tokyo. 
UPU agreements control most of the international ex- 
change of mail, and delegates from 140 member na- 
tions assemble usually every five years to review policy 
and regulations and to revise as necessary. 

Another topic of universal interest—paychecks—is 
featured in this issue of POSTAL LIFE. 

Staff writer Van H. Seagraves visited Postal Data 
Centers in Dallas and New York to find out how these 
installations and others at Atlanta, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and San Francisco turn out some 19 million pay- 
checks, including the extra large Christmas size, to meet 
26 postal paydays a year. 

Russell L. Fontenot of the Dallas post office and 
POSTAL LIFE’s Sam Tsunoda took the pictures. 

Mailgram, a new kind of communication, is inaugu- 
rated into service this January. During a two-year test 
period, post offices will be receiving electronic com- 
munications over Western Union equipment, and letter 
carriers will be delivering these messages, like ordinary 
mail, to addresses throughout the nation. 

Staff writer Roger W. Miller reports on the joint Post 
Office Department and Western Union experiment in 
cooperative communications. Vincent Graas is the pho- 
tographer. 

The second major training facility of the Post Office 
Department was dedicated last October. During 1970, 
several thousand postal maintenance technicians and 
postal managers will attend classes at Oklahoma Postal 
Training Operations at the University of Oklahoma. 

Staff writer George P. Saunders toured the center’s 
facilities, talked with students and instructors and in this 
issue describes the beginning of the new postal academy. 
Pictures were taken by Bob Fields of the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Hurricane Camille, one of the mightiest ever re- 
corded, caused damage that is still being repaired when 
it slammed into the Gulf Coast last year. 

Postal employees in the hard hit coastal areas of 
Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi were among victims 
and the heroes of the disaster. Many who had suffered 
severe losses selflessly returned to their post offices as 
soon as the storm had abated. 

Staff writer Martin J. Wolf describes the disaster and 
the people who fought back. 
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if address on your mailing label is incorrect, please 
fill out Form 1216 (Employee’s Current Mailing 
Address), available from your personne! officer. Return 
completed form to aul personnel office. DO NOT 
SEND TO POSTAL LIFE. 

POSTAL LIFE, dedicated to the nation's career postal 
employees, is published bi-monthly in Washington, 
D.C., by the Post Office Department's Office of Public 
information. Use of funds for printing this publication 
approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
on June 14, 1968. POSTAL LIFE is available by sub- 
scription from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. ’ 
at per year domestic, 50¢ additional for foreign 
mailing, 35¢ per single copy. 
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DIALOGUE 

It has been brought to my attention that the October 
issue of the POSTAL LIFE magazine in part violates the Code 
of Fair Labor Practices. In that particular issue you pub- 
lished a letter that unquestionably slandered the reputation 
of a Brooklyn postal employee who had previously written 
an article for your magazine. 

It can only be interpreted as a union-busting maneuver 
on the part of the Department for publishing this attack 
upon a representative of another union. We insist that an 
explanation be contained in a future issue of POSTAL LIFE 
and that in the future the Editor does cease and desist from 
involving the Department’s official publication in matters 
which pertain to unions in the postal establishment. 

J. H. RADEMACHER 
President, N.A.L.C. 
Washington, DC 20001 


The letter did not reflect upon the reputation of any 
individual; it commented on an issue and contained nothing 
derogatory about any person. Indeed, POSTAL LIFE would 
not publish any personal attack upon any individual. Our 
letters section is devoted to the opinions of the working men 
and women of the postal service, and | certainly encourage 
healthy, constructive exchanges of opinion. However, | have 
made it a policy never to print statements which disparage 
any person. It was in the spirit of free dialogue that POSTAL 
LIFE carried the commentary on the thoughtful letter from 
Brooklyn.—Editor 


DIALOGUE PLUS (Reprinted) 

Reference to carrier Sy Schlachter of Brooklyn, article 
entitled “Toward Better Understanding”: As a delegate for 
Manhattan-Bronx Postal Union, | can attest to a positive 
dialogue that exists beween labor and management here at 
Grand Central Station. 

We have periodic meetings between labor and management. 
Grievances are discussed fairly and openly, the net resuit is a 
more positive atmosphere which is conducive to better atti- 
tudes and morale. 

To Mr. Schlachter | say, put a little fire under those union 
representatives at Brooklyn. It can be done. We here at Grand 
Central Station give all the credit to Manhattan-Bronx Postal 
Union. 

LEWIS STOKES 
New York, NY 10017 


TOWARD BETTER UNDERSTANDING (Reprinted) 

After being a letter carrier for about seven years, | have 
come to the conclusion that one of the most important 
problems facing a postal employee, aside from the inade- 
quate salary structure, is the poor communication between 
labor and management. 

It seems to me that there is too much hostility between 
supervisory and non-supervisory personnel. | feel that there 
is a solution to the problem. 

If there were periodic meetings between labor and manage- 
ment, to honestly air out problems and gripes, on a local 
station level, the following results would be inevitable: 
better working conditions in the station; a more realistic 
approach to daily work-load schedules; better attitude and 
morale; new ideas beneficial to all employees, the postal 
service, and the patrons we serve. 

We spend approximately 20 percent of our lives in the 


bo 


post office. Isn’t it worth it, to try to create a more pleasant 
atmosphere? 
SY SCHLACHTER 
Regular Carrier 
Brooklyn, NY 11236 


FABULOUS MAILHANDLERS 

Since we clerks go out on the docks every day to help 
unload Cincinnati and Columbus, we are in a good position 
to see just how hard our mailhandlers work. | read a letter 
in your mag once that a mailhandler wrote in which he stated 
that your mag seems to center its attention on clerks and 
gave little attention to the mailhandler. Well, | think they 
do a fabulous job. Sometimes they come to work so sleepy 
and tired, but they still do their jobs. 


MISS PAT VERNER 
Clerk 


Akron, OH 44309 


OUR ERROR 

| would like to call your atten- 
tion to an error in the November- 
December issue of POSTAL LIFE. 
Page 18 of that issue carries a 
picture of William H. Curry, and 
you have made the mistake of 
placing Walter B. Reid’s name 
above it. | was more than happy 
to have my picture in your maga- 
zine, but | would have been more 
appreciative if the correct name 
had appeared with it. Please cor- 
rect this error in your next edition. 





> 


WILLIAM H. CURRY 
Atlanta, GA 30314 


We apologize to Mr. Curry.—Editor 


FASCINATING 
’ | read with interest the article “Evidence Under Glass.” 
| am very much interested in obtaining more information on 
the fascinating science of handwriting analysis. Would you 
please be kind enough to forward the enclosed letter to 
Mr. Somerford? Keep up the good work in POSTAL LIFE. | 
have yet to be disappointed in an issue. 

SANDRA SYRING 
San Antonio, TX 78228 


Letter forwarded with pleasure.—Ed. 


DO SOMETHING FOR SUBS 

| feel very strongly that something should be done to 
improve working conditions for the substitute. | work in a 
relatively small post office. It will take me approximately 
five years, or one-sixth of my total postal career to become a 
regular. Five years of working six days a week to get my 
40 hours, working holidays, weekends and evenings. In 
addition to this we are not even guaranteed 40 hours a week. 

| have found it impossible to participate in any evening 
classes due to the fact that | am a substitute postal em- 
ployee. | think each employee should be given every oppor- 
tunity possible to increase his education. 

It is my opinion everything possible should be done to 
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encourage young people to consider the postal system as 
a career. A big step toward this goal would be the improve- 
ment of working conditions of the substitute employee. 

CARRIER 
Midwest 


MAINTENANCE TRAINING 

| saw the article “Monroe Crable, Managing the New Main- 
tenance Team,” in the September-October issue. | am inter- 
ested in the training center located at Norman, Oklahoma, for 
maintenance and technical personnel. Anything you can tell 
me will be appreciated. 

SALVATORE JAMES CASTALDO 

Bayonne, NJ 07002 


See page 8.—Ed. 


BOWLED US OVER 
I'm sure there are no words that would tell you how much 
we appreciate the article about our recent bowling tourna- 
ment held in Cincinnati, Ohio, last spring. The picture of the 
captain of the winning team was great, and’ I’m sure Bill 
Grundy is also very grateful, and we are proud to have him 
as a part of our tournament. 
LYLE E. GIBBS, President 
Postal Bowling Association 
St. Helen, MI 48656 


HIS KIND OF WRITER 
Thank you and your staff for a great magazine. We ap- 
preciate it very much. | especially enjoy Tim Larkin, perhaps 
because his is “my kind” of writing. 
LEO W. FISHER 
Branch 439, N.A.L.C. 
Greenville, SC 29607 


ATTENDANCE GETS BETTER TOO 

The great piece of legislation, “Credit for Sick Leave,” 
should be a big boost in every day attendance. Properly 
used, sick leave pay could help many employees overcome 
financial difficulties due to many prolonged illnesses. Protect 
your family and credit rating and maybe your home by com- 
ing to work when you are blessed with good health. Congress 
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“WHAT TIME IS THE NEXT PICK UP?” 














and the public has done its part in granting us full credit 
and we are in a small way responsible for the condition of 
the post office today. 
Have pride in your post office. 
JOHN F. RONDINELLA 
Assistant Station Superintendent 
Chicago, IL 60654 


LESSEE, 4 X 32, CARRY THE 4... 

Re the article on the moon stamp. | don’t understand 
where the extra four stamps wind up since these sheets 
consist of thirty-two stamps. | believe that four times 32 is 
128 stamps per plate, not 132. So far | have not seen any 
sheets with 33 stamps. 

CURIOUS 
Southwest 


Math was never our strong point; 128 is right.--Ed. 


REGULAR BREAKFAST, TOO 

Re November-December issue: “A Man’s Family Has 
Right to Know When He’s Coming Home to Dinner.” Much 
more important in my opinion is, when are employees gonna 
get a regular reporting time to go to work so they can have 
a regular hour breakfast? Some here have three different 
times for the five days. Odd schedules result in-family dis- 
ruptions, metabolism evils, clock resetting, transportation 
problems, etc. 

RAYMON CRAFT 

Dallas, TX 75205 


WE’LL TAKE TIM 
Mr. George Volenik of Ohio University took umbrage at 
Tim Larkin’s July-August column. Tim Larkin deserves a blue 
ribbon for that article. His critical insight and evident con- 
cern for the problems that concern other citizens enabled 
him to produce one of the finest satires on contemporary life 
that it has been our privilege to read. He stripped the veneer 
of pure idealism from the efforts of those of today’s foolish, 
self-important youths who attempt to destroy whatever they 
dislike or do not understand, and he served the comedy of 
errors in delectable fashion. There isn’t a man alive who 
doesn’t need a good, down-to-earth belly-laugh now and then. 
Thank you, Tim. We really howled over that one! 
READERS IN DETROIT 


DIVERSIONARY ACTION 
| sent my son John POSTAL LIFE magazine. Aside from 
chasing Viet girls, he now has POSTAL LIFE. It’s a great 
magazine and his buddies will like it too. He is a Marine 
and very proud of it. 
KENNETH PAUL ALEXANDER 
Mail Handler 
Portland, ME 04102 


MUSIC FOR THE CARTOONIST 
Hurrah, huzza and hosanna for the wonderful contributions 
of POSTAL LIFE’s top drawer illustrator-cartoonist, R. Mc- 
Dougall. Whether we might be reading an article concerning 
a serious, perhaps controversial subject such as the postal 
corporation concept, or the nitty-gritty of national agreements, 
the turn of a page never fails to provoke a chuckle, thanks 
to your Mr. McDougall. | feel that it is high time to sing out 
in praise of this heretofore unsung hero. 
PAUL SCOP 
Distribution Clerk 
Orange, CA 92666 
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courtesy Smithsonian Institution 


Samuel Morse’s original opened way 
for today’s teleprinter by which Miss 
Rosemary Allen, of American Iron 

& Steel Institute, Washington, 

can send Mailgrams. 


Shortly after Samuel Morse 
proved that his telegraph system 
would work, he offered it to the 
United States government for $100,- 
000. It was 1845, and Postmaster 
General Cave Johnson turned down 
the offer, saying he didn’t think it 
would ever make expenses. (Post- 
master General Johnson that year 
was worrying about a deficit of 
$31,000.) 

Morse was disappointed, so he 
sought some private capital. Morse 
turned. for help to Amos Kendall, 
who had been Andrew Jackson’s 
Postmaster General. Kendall was a 
clever man with money (he actually 
had the postal service in the black 
for two of his four years in office), 
and he raised $15,000 for Morse, 
including $500 of his own money. 
Kendall became president of the 
Magnetic Telegraph Company and 
Morse’s invention was on the way. 
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LIVE WIRE 
LETTER SERVICE 
LAUNCHED 

IN JANUARY 










Within seven years, it was grossing 
more in a 12-month period than the 
$100,000 that Morse had asked for 
it. 

Since that time, telegrams have 
been one thing and letters another. 
But now a combination letter/tele- 
gram is being tried. 

Mailgram, as the hybrid is called, 
goes live this January. 

During a two-year trial run, 6,100 
businesses in 12 selected cities will 
be able to send Mailgrams to any 
address in the nation. All messages 
will be channeled through 110 stra- 
tegically located post offices now 
equipped with at least two Western 
Union receiving units. 

Mailgram is a joint venture of the 
Post Office Department and West- 
ern Union, offering speed and con- 
venience, the best features of both 
services. The speed is provided by 
Western Union’s nationwide elec- 





tronic communications system. The 
convenience comes from 195,000 
city carriers and 31,000 rural car- 
riers who will deliver the messages 
to homes and offices. 

Together, the post office and 
Western Union intend to give Mail- 
grams next-day delivery (except 
Sunday) in the 48 contiguous states, 
in most cases at less cost than a 
telegram. 

The new system, which is de- 
signed primarily for business use, 
underwent preliminary testing in 15 
cities during the last six months 
of 1969; only test messages were 
used. The 1970-71 experimental 
service will provide the first oppor- 
tunity to study live Mailgram serv- 
ice and to project demand for this 
new kind of correspondence. 

Officials feel that Mailgram, ex- 
panded ultimately into a nation- 
wide system, would have the po- 














tential of generating some 50 million 
messages annually. 

Participants in the two-year, 12- 
city experimental phase will be 
businesses which subscribe to cer- 
tain Western Union services. These 
firms, which have Western Union 
sending equipment in their offices, 
now can use their “teleprinters” to 
transmit Mailgrams as well. 

Mailgrams will not be sent from 
post offices; postal installations will 
receive messages and deliver them 
only. 

Here’s how the Mailgram works: 

* Messages are typed into tele- 
printers by Western Union sub- 
scribers in the test cities. (These 
businesses are among 30,000 Telex 
—for teleprinter exchange—sub- 
scribers throughout the nation.) 

* The messages are routed ap- 
propriately among the 110 post of- 
fices equipped with Western Union 
receiving units (also called tele- 
printers). 

* A postal clerk tears off each 
message, checks to see that it is 
complete and bears a satisfactory 


address, then folds it into a dis- 
tinctive Mailgram envelope with an 
address window. The envelope is 
preprinted with special indicia show- 
ing that postage charges have been 
paid. Postmarking is not necessary. 

* The envelopes go into the 
mailstream for delivery locally or 
in nearby cities and towns or out- 
lying areas. 

For the present, Mailgrams are 
being received and deposited into 
the mail by clerks who need spend 
only an hour or two a day at it. 
However, as volume increases, such 
jobs are likely to become full time 
in some offices. That, of course, 
will mean a new job description. 

If the two-year trial is as success- 
ful as last year’s preliminary tests, 
the program undoubtedly will be 
extended to additional postal instal- 
lations and will be made available 
on a nationwide basis to all busi- 
nesses and the general public. 

The aim of next-day delivery was 
realized nearly 100 percent by the 
15 post offices which took part in the 
six months of delivery testing using 


simulated messages. The objective 
is to have Mailgrams ready for cas- 
ing when carriers report for work. 

The 110 post offices which inau- 
gurate the live system are located 
so that any address in the country 
can be reached overnight, provided 
the message is received by 7 p.m. 
local time. This cutoff is necessary 
so that Mailgram can make regular 
mail dispatches. 

Because of local dispatch condi- 
tions, there are four exceptions to 
the cutoff: 6 p.m. for Portland, Me.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; and Amarillo, Texas, 
and 2 p.m. for Great Falls, Mont. 

In the coming months, there may 
be some changes in the 110 cities. 
Usage and delivery experiences 
could dictate relocations. 

All expenses for the Mailgram 
system are being borne by Western 
Union, which installs and maintains 
the post office teleprinter and other 
equipment. Western Union has 
established a Mailgram Service Cen- 
ter at Mahwah, New Jersey, to 
monitor and maintain the network. 

The company also collects all 

continued 


Miss Mary Smith, of post office’s Northern Virginia 
Facility, Falls Church, receives Mailgram on her 
teleprinter, then uses a special device to cut 
messages and fold them for insertion 

into distinctive envelopes. 








Mailgram advantages are overnight} q 


Mailgram fees, reimbursing the post 
office 25 cents for each message. 
The figure is intended to cover 
space rental, utilities, clerical hand- 
ling and delivery service. 

For the customer, the Mailgram 
is priced between the special de- 
livery letter and the telegram— 
which is how the service is rated. 

A Mailgram sent from test cities 
Newark, Washington, D.C., Detroit, 
Miami, Seattle, and Charlotte, N.C., 
will cost 95 cents per message, plus 
the appropriate Telex usage charge. 

The cost of a Mailgram originat- 
ing in test cities Boston, Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Denver and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., will be 65 cents per 
message, plus usage charges. 

Usage charges are Western Un- 
ion fees for the use of its equip- 
ment for electronic transmission of 
messages. The fees vary with length 
of message and distance that they 
are sent. 

Examples of the cost of a 100- 
word Mailgram, including usage 
charges, are $1.55 from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Chicago; $1.85 from 
Miami to Kansas City; $1 from Bos- 


ton to Harrisburg, Pa.; $1.85 from 
Atlanta to San Francisco. 

Western Union experts feel that 
Mailgram will appeal to companies 
which otherwise would send con- 
ventional telegrams, overnight tele- 
grams or other tele-messages that 
usually are more expensive than 
Mailgram. 

In addition, the new service may 
attract mail users who appreciate 
Mailgram’s advantages of speed 
and assured delivery date. Another 
selling point is the prestige of the 
Mailgram—the sense of urgency 
conveyed by the telegram-type mes- 
sage and the distinctive envelope. 

Businesses might use Mailgram, 
for example, to notify customers 
of price changes, to order goods, to 
make appointments, to promote 
sales, to make stock offerings or to 
seek collection of accounts. 

Typical users might be insurance 
companies, retail firms, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, credit card com- 
panies, printers and _ publishers, 
transportation companies and trade 
organizations. 

A nationwide computer network 


Fielding: Misses Beverly Gillette, JoAnn Roosa, Barbara Coulter (from 
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left) take calls for assistance at Mahwah Mailgram Service Center. 
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Mailgramming: Edith Hales, Frank Lucus 
of United Assoc. of Plumbers, Pipefitters 


maintained by Western Union is a 
key to the Mailgram system. Com- 
puters receive all Mailgrams and 
route them to the appropriate post 
office. Further, the computers can 
store messages in their memory 
units, sending them out when lines 
to the post office are free. The stor- 
ing capacity also permits an origina- 
tor to send the same Mailgram to 
a hundred destinations on one con- 
nection by entering the text once 
and providing the computer with 
the addresses. This is particularly 
valuable to a nationwide business 
firm that wants to reach many out- 
lets with a message or instructions. 
Mailgram will have two years in 
which to prove itself. In that time, 
Western Union technicians expect 
to learn which kinds of companies 
use Mailgram and for what purposes 
and to discover what other uses 
may be possible. Findings of the 
study will help determine rates, 
service features, and any necessary 
improvements after 1971. 
Standard equipment for the sys- 
tem is a service telephone that is 
installed at each post office with 
teleprinters. Postal employees can 
use this phone to call the Mailgram 
Service Center at Mahwah and re- 
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port “spoiled” messages. The cen- 
ter will resend them. 

A spoiled message is one that 
lacks an identifying code number, 
does not have a mailing address with 
the ZIP Code, does not have a text, 
or was printed by a malfunctioning 


teleprinter. Equipment problems 
are also reported over the service 
telephone. 


The 15 offices which first tested 
Mailgram in 1969 are Falls Church 
(Northern Virginia Facility); Chi- 
cago; Houston; Huntsville, Ala- 
bama; Jacksonville, Florida; Den- 
ver; Tacoma; Oakland; Los An- 
geles; Boston; Minneapolis; Bing- 
hamton and Albany, New York; 
Wayne, Michigan; and Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

The Mailgram idea grew out of 
the 1968 National Postal Forum. 
Earl D. Hilburn, executive vice 


president of Western Union, pro- 
posed the idea and immediately 
caught the interest of the Post Office 
Department officials. 

The new Bureau of Planning and 
Marketing, organized under Assist- 
ant Postmaster General Ronald B. 
Lee in May, 1969, made Mailgram 
a priority project at the direction of 
Postmaster General Blount. 

Postmaster General Winton M. 
Blount provided prompt, business- 
like leadership on Mailgram. Shortly 
after he took office, he acted. 

Western Union installed equip- 
ment in the first test post offices. 
First dummy messages were trans- 
mitted from the Mahwah Mailgram 
Service Center in July, 1969. Dur- 
ing the second half of the year, as 
testing continued, teleprinters were 
installed in 110 post offices. 

“Mailgram is an excellent dem- 


delivery at less cost than telegram 


onstration of the postal marketing 
function,” Mr. Lee said. “We are 
creating a new kind of service to 
meet the needs of our customers.” 

Mr. Lee described Mailgram as 
an impressive example of business- 
government cooperation and as an 
important innovation for the post 
office. 

“I think it is about time we did 
some experimenting with electronic 
means of communications,” he said. 

“The postal service of the future 
must be involved in the use of elec- 
tronics for the transmission of com- 
munications—or be saddled with 
the unprofitable remains of a mar- 
ket picked over by private competi- 
tors.” 

So, Sam Morse, it may be 125 
years late, but the post office is now 
taking advantage of that invention 
of yours. @ 





these post offices have Mailgram receiving units 
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In class: (I-r) instructor Ken Gasteb, Bernar 
tor Bill Baker, Dick Ogg, Dave Knoppel, Mike Gans, Thomas Lampley. 
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7,000 EMPLOYEES A YEAR TO 
ATTEND TRAINING CENTER, 
PREPARE FOR ADVANCEMENT 


Thousands of postal employees 
from throughout the nation will 
be going to college this year to study 
the arts of managing men or the 
science of maintaining machinery. 

The institution is called OPTO— 
short for Oklahoma Postal Training 
Operations—and it is located in a 
12-story educational tower on the 
campus of the University of Okla- 
homa at Norman. 

Barely six months old, OPTO 
specializes in one-week and two- 
week training courses for employees 
already on duty in administrative 
management and technical mainte- 
nance jobs within the postal service. 

As OPTO Director Dr. Ernest G. 
Walters sums it up: “We are teach- 
ing postal people how to take care 
of our multi-million dollar invest- 
ment in equipment and our multi- 
billion dollar investment in human 
beings.” 

“Mechanization will open thou- 


sands of skilled maintenance posi- 
tions to postal people already on the 
job,” Assistant Postmaster General 
Kenneth A. Housman, chief of per- 
sonnel, said. “As we mechanize, we 
will need more trained capability to 
take care of the equipment. Train- 





ing and mechanization can save the 
post office money and provide mean- 
ingful advancement opportunities 
for employees.” 

Without major new mechaniza- 
tion, he said, increasing mail volume 
would require the hiring of 300,000 
more postal employees by 1980. 

The student body is a stimulating 
mixture of supervisors from fore- 
man to tour and station superintend- 
ent, together with automotive, postal 
equipment and building equipment 
maintenance specialists usually in 
grades PFS 6-9. 

Of course, they attend separate, 
highly specialized classes. 

OPTO consists of three training 
centers whose directors report to 
Dr. Walters. 

The National Maintenance Train- 
ing Center handles equipment main- 
tenance training. Headed by Charles 
W. Shoemake, the center is divided 
into a postal equipment section un- 
der W. Doy Brown, a building 
equipment section directed by Bill 
Grim and an automotive section un- 
der Dennis Chapman. 

The Field Operations Center, 
which teaches management skills to 
supervisors, is under direction of 
Dr. Herbert L. Steele. J. B. Thorn, 
Jr., a career postal employee of 19 
years service, is in charge of resi- 
dent instruction. The type of study is 
similar to that offered on a broader 
scale by the Postal Service Manage- 
ment Institute at Bethesda, Mary- 


Top staff: (I-r) Charles W. Shoemake, Herbert L. Steele, 
OPTO Director Walters, J. A. Love, William G. Lafferrandre. 
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land. The Field Operations Center 
coordinates its courses with Bethes- 
da to avoid duplication. 

The Maintenance Technical Sup- 
port Center, under William Laffer- 
randre, is looking forward to March 
| occupancy of its new building which 
will house shops and engineering 
laboratories. The center’s mission is 
| testing new equipment and mainte- 
nance procedures, although some 
equipment maintenance training will 
be conducted. But essentially the 
center will study machinery—every- 
thing from facer-cancelers to air 
conditioning units to trucks. 

Altogether, the three centers now 
have a faculty of about 30 instruc- 
tors, most of whom are career postal 
employees. Administrative support 
for all centers is provided by OPTO 
staff offices. 

The complex occupies 137,500 
square feet of space—the top five 
and one-half floors of the 12-story 
South Tower, Couch Center, of the 
University of Oklahoma. The new 
equipment research building will en- 
close about 25,000 square feet. 
OPTO operates on an annual budget 
of some $4 million. 

Students are nominated by their 
postmasters. The limited number 
who can be accommodated in each 
course is figured out by the training 
staff, long in advance. Quotas go 
out to each postal region. Postmas- 
ters advised of the openings make 
recommendations, based on their 


Mrs. Theora Roberts took 
maintenance scheduling. 
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own judgment as to specific individu- 


als who will contribute most to the 
service if they are sent to OPTO. 

“Our students are our best ad- 
vertisements,” OPTO Director Wal- 
ters said. “After one finishes here, 
he goes back, and then we get half 
a dozen more from the same post 
office. It’s wonderful to see that kind 
of interest among the employees and 
the postmasters.” 

During OPTO’s first six months 
of operation, more than 600 postal 
employees were given specialized 
training. The institution was for- 
mally dedicated last October by As- 
sistant Postmaster General Hous- 
man. Participating were his deputy, 
Dr. Arthur B. Moss, head of all 
postal training operations; Con- 
gressman Tom Steed and Senator 
Henry Bellmon, both of Oklahoma; 
Dr. J. Herbert Hollomon, president 
of the University of Oklahoma. 

As OPTO reaches full operation 
during 1970, the center will be able 
to offer instruction to more than 
7,000 students annually. Some 200 
to 230 may be on campus during 
any school week. 

“I’m just tickled to death with 
the caliber of the people that we 
are getting in here,” Dr. Walters 
says. “They are so pleased to be 
here, and they work like hell.” 

“The comment I hear over and 
over again is that we should have 
done this 20 years ago,” Dr. Wal- 
ters said. “And they all want to 


Homework: (I-r) Samson White, Montgomery, Ala.; Leonard Gil- 
man, New York; Augustin Vera, San Juan, P.R., study together. 


come 





back—whether they’re in 
maintenance or management. It 
makes me feel very good; I feel 
as if we’re accomplishing a great 
deal here in a very short time.” 
Each employee studying at OPTO 
is provided with a private room in 
the Headquarters building which 
doubles for dormitory and class- 
room purposes. Size of classes varies 
continued 


Hugh Porch, of Chicago, (rt) gets 
lesson from instructor James Rowland. 











from 12 to 25 depending upon fa- 
cilities and subject matter. 

One great advantage of the train- 
ing center, Dr. Walters said, is that 
it brings together postal people from 
all parts of the country. They have 
the same interests, are in the same 
occupational groups and very swiftly 
they become friends. 

They share common postal prob- 
lems, talk over experiences in their 
respective sections of the country 
and together ponder solutions. Even 
after they have left, Dr. Walters 
said, they keep in touch and are 
able to consult with each other by 
telephone when necessary. 

The dorm-classroom facility en- 
courages this kind of communication 
and interchange. As Dr. Walters 
says: “In the evenings, after classes, 
they sit around in the lounges and 
talk post office. Some of them even 
walk down the corridor to the shops 
and tinker with the machinery.” 

Travel and living expenses are 
paid, and, of course, the student 
continues to draw his regular postal 
salary. The work-day starts at 8:30 
a.m. and goes until 4:30 in the after- 
noon—plus homework at night. 

“I enjoyed it very much,” Mrs. 
Theora Roberts said. Mrs. Roberts, 
first woman to attend OPTO, is a 
maintenance control clerk at the 
Oklahoma City post office. “You 
can read about things in the man- 
uals, but it’s a lot better if you have 
someone you can ask questions and 
have it explained for you. I feel 
honored that I had the chance to 
attend.” 

Claude Rankin, equipment main- 
tenance foreman at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, was in the first class to study 
letter sorter consoles. “I was sent 
because we were going to get this 
kind of equipment at Oakland, and 
I had to learn how to keep it up.” 

Andy Kociscak, automotive me- 
chanic at Minneapolis, rated the in- 
struction highly. “They want you to 
fix the truck before it breaks down,” 
he said. “It’s those road calls that 
cost them a lot of money.” 

Among students enrolled at 
OPTO at any given time, some 60 
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Classwork: (from top, counter 
clockwise), instructor William R. 
Roberts teaches delivery service 
management; students are (l-r, first 
row) Vernon Barefield, Birming. 
ham, Ala.; Robert Blanch, Denver; 
Herman E. Burgdorff, Houston; 
(second row) James Dale, Los An- 
geles; Joe D’Orsogna, San Antonio; 


Earl Cox (I), Kingsport, Tenn.; and 
Benjamin Kelm, Decatur, IIl., study 
postage dispenser assembly; 


Albino Martinez, (rt), Albuquerque, 
N.M., hears instructor Ted Markey 
explain triggering device in ven¢- 
ing machine; 


Repairing stamp coil units are (I+) 
James Allison, Johnson City, Tenn; 
Charles Zweigart, Portland, Ore. 
William Knott, New Orleans; in | 
structor James Gericke; | 


Instructor Al Borella, pointing to 
wiring diagram, watches ClaudeA 
Rankin, Oakland, Calif., adjust 
letter sorter training console; 


Instructor Charles Prater (rt) shows 
Albert Craig, Oklahoma City, how 
to dig into dollar-bill changer. 
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percent are taking maintenance 
training and 40 percent are study- 
ing management. 

The center began with three main 
management courses—delivery serv- 
ices, postal operations supervision 
and office management for execu- 
tive secretaries. 

Leonard Gilman, tour superin- 
tendent of New York’s Grand Cen- 
tral Station, said: “I learned more 
than in any comparable two-week 
period of my entire postal career. 
The professors were exceptional.” 

It is a major compliment coming 
from Mr. Gilman who is in charge 
of 600 letter carriers, perhaps the 
largest single contingent in the na- 
tion. He is a management expert in 
his own right. 

“How graduates apply this knowl- 
edge in their home post offices is 
the sole measure of the course’s suc- 
cess,” Mr. Gilman said. 

He liked the “relaxed atmos- 
phere” of the classroom. “There 
was no pressure,” he said. “It was 
very conducive to learning, and we 
always had full classroom participa- 
tion.” 

Living quarters too, he said were 
“large, modern and comfortable,” 
and he appreciated the convenience 
to classes—a short walk down the 
hall. “The advantage was not lost 
on those of us who spend two to 
four hours a day commuting,” he 
said. 

The maintenance training center 
now offers more than 30 different 
kinds of instruction. The selection 
includes courses on the Mark II 
facer-canceler, the self-service postal 
unit, intercom and paging systems, 
conveyors, parcel and sack sorters, 
letter sorter console and other de- 
vices. 

A three-week course on the multi- 
position letter sorter, complete with 
the huge machine itself, is being de- 
veloped. Other instruction covers air 
conditioning, heating, and other 
building maintenance specialities. 
Automotive training includes classes 
in engine tune-up and air pollution 
control devices, automatic transmis- 
sions, vehicular electrical systems, 


stockroom management and others. 

Generally, such training covers 
safety, troubleshooting, repair and 
preventive maintenance. The inten- 
tion is to give maintenance special- 
ists as much “hands on” practice 
and working knowledge as possible. 
Trainees are expected to return 
home with skills ready for imme- 
diate use. 

The instruction is concentrated 
and intensive; the student spends his 
work day and sometimes more dis- 
mantling, repairing, reassembling, 
tinkering with the equipment in 
which he specializes. 

OPTO’s challenge will grow 
steeply in the years ahead; it is to 
this training center that the Post 
Office Department will look for its 
legions of skilled, competent spe- 
cialists to take care of increasing 
amounts of post office and postal 
processing machinery. Within the 
next three years, equipment invest- 
ment is expected to increase by 
some 75 percent; the amount of 
major machinery will double. And 
the equipment will become more 
complex: optical character readers, 
new kinds of facer-cancelers, closed 
circuit television, Postal Source Data 
System, computer memory systems. 

One prime example of skilled 
manpower needs is the demand for 
trained air conditioning specialists; 
1,384 buildings with air condition- 
ing are now maintained by the post 
office, but only 457 postal employees 
have been formally trained in this 
discipline. 

OPTO is rising to meet these 
kinds of needs. The problems are 
big, but then OPTO’s business is 
problems. 

Students quickly discover that 
every instructor is not only a master 
at solving problems; he is also a 
master at the diabolical art of “bug- 
ging”—-OPTO’s expression for de- 
liberately causing equipment not to 
work. 

“Now find out what’s wrong— 
and fix it,” is the challenge. 

It’s no picnic. 

But when OPTO students go back 
home, they know how. @ 
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Payroll papers from the Dallas 
Postal Data Center bearing the 


signature my: 
So trl hoe. 


are official—really! Supervisor Doe 
says: “When my parents named me 
after my grandfather, John C. Doe, 
our name didn’t mean anybody, 
everybody or nobody.” 

John Doe enjoys his famous ano- 
nymity—most of the time. A couple 
of years ago, he was in a two-car 
accident. The officer was only mildly 
skeptical upon meeting John Doe— 
until the guy driving the other car 
said his name was “Joe Blow!” 


* 
Denver’s Marco Andrade, super- 


Ce 


: 





intendent of building services, has 
been honored by the Colorado Re- 
habilitation Association for his work 
with mentally retarded. 

The Denver post office itself has 
received a 1969 Employer of the 
Year Gold Certificate from the Na- 
tional Association for Retarded 
Children. 

Mr. Andrade attributes much of 
the success of the post office hire- 
the-handicapped program to the 
other workers at Denver’s big Ter- 
minal Annex. “Everyone has been 
willing to work and learn together.” 

“We have a very clean building, 
and everybody appreciates it,” Mr. 
Andrade said. “This makes a pleas- 
anter place for our mail processing 
people to work. Clean surroundings 
are good for everybody’s morale.” 

More than half the Annex’s 64- 
member custodial force is made up 
of retarded employees. In the past 
three years, some 45 such workers 
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have joined the Denver post office. 
About a dozen have done so well 
that they have passed examinations 
leading to better paying mail proc- 
essing positions. One young lady is 
now working to become a clerk- 
typist in the administrative offices. 

Mr. Andrade is warm in his praise 
of the handicapped workers and the 
other employees who have made 
them feel at home. 

“Our handicapped are highly de- 
pendable people,” he says. “They 
don’t miss work, and they do the 
job just the way we want it done. 

“Our long time employees appre- 
ciate working with people who are 
sO conscientious they won’t take 
short cuts and so honest that if they 
find a nickel on the floor, they’ll turn 
it in.” 

He credits Denver Postmaster 
George A. Cavender with inaugurat- 
ing the program and supporting it. 
“He told me three years ago that we 
were going to start hiring these han- 
dicapped,” Mr. Andrade said. The 
new postal workers come from a 
state listing of specially trained re- 
tarded who are available for place- 
ment. 

Skeptical at first, Mr. Andrade 
rapidly became a strong booster of 
the program. “All people want is a 
chance to show what they can do,” 
he said. “I feel that we ought to 
open some more doors.” 

+ 

Chapter Number One of Fed- 
erally Employed Women is being 
chartered in Cincinnati. Mrs. Edith 
M. Parkey, engineering technician 
of the Cincinnati Postal Region, has 


ely 


gy 
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been elected president of the branch 
whose members are largely postal 
employees. 

Mrs. Parkey has been active in 
civic and religious work and in ef- 
forts to help the handicapped; in 
1967, she attended the post office 
national equal opportunity confer- 
ence, 

FEW, which describes itself as 
“An Organization for Opportunity 
and Equality for Women in Govern- 
ment,” was founded in August, 
1968. The association has set forth 
a number of activities aimed at fos- 
tering for “all women an equal op- 
portunity for employment, training, 
career development and advance- 
ment to their highest levels of com- 
petence.” FEW says it wants to 
change “deep rooted attitudes which 
militate against women in the work- 
ing world, particularly in profes- 
sional, managerial and supervisory 
positions.” 

The organization proposes to rep- 
resent its members’ interests collec- 
tively before the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Congress and government 
executives and to offer counsel and 
assistance on an individual basis to 
the extent possible. 

FEW was conceived by women 
executives gathering in Washington 
to discuss Executive Order 11375 
which prohibits discrimination on 
the basis of sex. Participants took 
the idea home with them, and FEW 
now has members in 33 states, but 
the Cincinnati chapter will be the 
nation’s first chartered branch. 

The organization adopted by-laws 
setting dues at $5 a year and declar- 
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ing membership open to all occupa- 
tions and pay levels. Mrs. Daisy B. 


Fields, Veterans Administration 
personnel official, who lives at 
13905 Northgate Drive, Silver 


Spring, Md. 20906, was elected na- 
tional president through 1970. 

And just to prove that it means 
what it says about equality of the 
sexes, Federally Employed Women 
welcomes men as well. 

* 

Herewith, I, Roy Carroll, Letter 
Carrier +29, Neptune Post Office, 
Neptune, New Jersey 07753, am 
submitting my bid for the first estab- 
lished regular route to the moon. 

* 

Edward W. Schneringer, new of- 
ficer-in-charge at Los Angeles, is the 
first career employee to move up to 
the top job at the nation’s third larg- 
est post office. 

Mr. Schneringer, who was direc- 
tor of installation services, began as 
a distribution clerk at San Francisco 
in 1936. He was .appointed Los 
Angeles assistant postmaster in 1956 
after 14 and a half years as a postal 
inspector in the Boston, Seattle and 
San Francisco Divisions. Mr. 
Schneringer attended the University 
of California at Berkeley. 

One of the first activities of the 
new officer-in-charge was to pose for 
pre-Christmas mail-early publicity 
with comedian Bob Hope and Hal- 
line Overby, branch president of the 
National Association of Letter Car- 
riers. 

. 

It may be a record: postal people 

in New England delivered a camp 
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site for a Boy Scout troop. Scout- 
master Bill Morris, a New York 
tractor-trailer operator, was in- 
formed that his Staten Island troop 
47 could not obtain a Cape Cod 
camp site. Undaunted, Mr. Morris 
called Postmaster Florence Robin- 
son of Lawrence, N.Y., who called 
Postmaster James Bradley of Wo- 
burn, Mass., who called Postmaster 
Maurice Savage of Buzzards Bay, 
Mass., who arranged for a camp site 
on Cape Cod for troop 47. 
+. 


Charleston, S.C., letter carrier 


Donald J. — was heneoeé by 





postal officials for saving the life of 
a three-year-old boy who had jumped 
into a creek in an attempt to save 
his two-year-old brother. 

Tyron Washington, the younger 
boy, was swept away, but a pas- 
serby, Mr. Frank Smalls, plunged 
into the stream and rescued three- 
year-old Myron. Carrier Briggs, 
who was serving his route, came 
upon the scene moments later. 

The child was not breathing, and 
Mr. Briggs, a Navy veteran, swiftly 
assumed command. He asked Mr. 


Smalls to telephone police and him- 
self applied artificial respiration to 
young Myron. By the time police 
arrived, Myron had recovered suffi- 
ciently to explain the tragedy. It 
was too late to save the younger boy, 
but Mr. Briggs’ prompt, competent 
action preserved Myron’s life. 
Charleston Officer-in-Charge J. 
Gorman Thomas, Jr., presented Mr. 
Briggs with a letter of commenda- 
tion, a $100 award and a pin suit- 
ably inscribed for action “beyond 
the call of duty.” 

* 

The accident was minutes old 
when substitute carrier Norman G. 
Hammer of Cheyenne, Wyo., pulled 
over beside it. The woman inside 
was severely injured, and Mr. Ham- 
mer quickly called police and am- 
bulance and remained until they ar- 
rived. He assisted as officers moved 
the victim into the ambulance which 
sped her to the hospital for emer- 
gency care. 

For his action beyond the call of 
duty, Carrier Hammer received a 
cash superior accomplishment award 
and an inscribed pin. Local officials 
say he is the first from the Cheyenne 
post office to win such honors. 

Two postal employees at opposite 
ends of the nation have been com- 
mended for similar acts of heroism. 

Vincent Casey, assistant branch 
superintendent at Anchorage, Alas- 
ka, was the first to notice fire in the 
home of his neighbors, the Estelle 
family, and while his wife called the 
fire department, Mr. Casey plunged 
into the smoke filled residence and 
shouted for the children. He found 
two of them, was unable to reach a 
third, and leaped through flames to 
carry them to safety. 

At Pittsburgh, substitute carrier 
William L. Toliver also saw smoke 
pouring from a neighbor’s house. 
He charged into the burning build- 
ing and helped the family escape 
through a window. Although the 
mother later died of burns, two chil- 
dren were recovering satisfactorily 
and two others escaped injury alto- 
gether. * 
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PAYDAY IS A FULL TIME JOB 


When you’re new on the job or when you’ve put in 
a fair amount of overtime, it’s rough waiting two weeks 
or more for the big check. 

That’s why the Postal Data Centers get pay checks 
out seven days after the close of the pay period. 

Take Christmas, for example. 

For the two pay periods in December, the six data 
centers paid more than $110 million in overtime on 
the Friday before Christmas and the day after New 
Year’s. In addition, checks went on the same schedule 
to 59,400 temporary Christmas employees. Altogether, 
the December disbursements exceeded half a billion 
dollars. 

Shortly before the Christmas rush, Data Centers were 
faced with another priority job: producing career 
records for an estimated 6,600 employees who wanted 
to take advantage of the new retirement legislation. 

Data Centers, which maintain the official payroll 
files for every employee in the postal service, promptly 
prepared records, including unused sick leave totals, and 
forwarded them to the Civil Service Commission. For 
the first time, unused sick leave was credited toward 
length of service for the purposes of computing annuities. 

It is all part of the job for data center employees who 
earn their pay by paying everyone else in the postal 
service. 

“T’m darned proud of our record for getting checks 
to employees faster than any other big agency in govern- 
ment,” James R. Martin, director of the Dallas Postal 
Data Center, says. 

Most other big agencies pay 10 to 14 days after a pay 
period. But 740,000 postal employees, whether they 
work {n Puerto Rico or Alaska, get their checks on 
the sixth or seventh day. 

In addition to printing postal pay checks worth nearly 
$5.8 billion a year, the Data Centers also have a big 
payroll record-keeping job. An employee’s Data Center 
is responsible for his annual earnings statement and 
leave record; it keeps track of the amount of money 
he has contributed toward his retirement. The six 
centers issue about one-half billion dollars worth of 
bonds each year. 

Complete payroll records for each employee are kept 
in folders filed by Social Security numbers. The em- 
ployee’s folder includes all original papers affecting his 
promotions and the deductions he may have authorized. 

Copies of all the data in the folder are stored 
permanently on microfilm protected from fire and other 
physical damage, and on the magnetic tape read by 
computers. With these “backup” records, the chances 
are virtually zero of the payroll data being lost or 
destroyed. 

Almost one-fourth of all federal pay checks are 
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produced at the six Postal Data Centers whose strategic 
locations facilitate the prompt dispatch of the checks to 
44,000 postal installations. 

The Dallas facility turns out some 85,000 pay checks 
for employees as far away as Utah, Nebraska and 
Louisiana, and Director Martin, who started as a sub- 
stitute clerk in El Paso in 1936, still thinks in terms 
of getting out the mail—especially pay mail—promptly. 

His determination is typical of “the checks must go 
through” spirit shared by all Postal Data Centers. The 
New York Center, which serves 155,000 employees in 
the six New England states and New York, is located 
in the General Post Office building where the motto 
“Neither snow, nor heat, nor gloom of night. . .” 
graces the block-long entrance on Eighth Avenue. 

After the huge Morgan Station fire, Director Joseph 
Klegman could add a postscript over the entrance to 
his Data Center: “Neither burned nor blackened time- 
cards will stay the swift completion of the payroll.” 

In the blaze which swept four floors of vast Morgan 
Station in Manhattan two weeks before Christmas, 
1967, hundreds of time cards were partially or fully 
destroyed. It was the end of the pay period with the 
damaged cards carrying thousands of hours of overtime. 

While postal employees were pulling fire- and water- 
damaged parcels out of Morgan, the Data Center’s 
keypunch operators and payroll clerks were hunting 
for all bits of information remaining on the partially 
burned cards. They also went through the master pay 
record, sorting out employees by pay location to deter- 
mine how many cards were still missing. 

Despite one of the biggest fires in the history of the 
Post Office Department, the Morgan Station employees 
got their checks, and in most cases it included overtime, 
right on schedule. 

All of the Data Center directors are “pros.” They 
know postal operations and computer technology. Jim 
Martin in Dallas and Joe Klegman in New York are 
examples of PDC directors who bring years of experi- 
ence to their jobs. 

The director at Atlanta, R. Wallace Bass, came up 
through the ranks in Miami where: he served as chief 
accountant. Today, his responsibilities include the pay- 
roll of 165,000 employees in the Southeastern and 
Middle Atlantic states. 

At the San Mateo Data Center, near the San 
Francisco airport, Paul Fisher directs payroll operations 
for the 104,000 employees in the San Francisco and 
Seattle regions. Mr. Fisher joined the Denver region 
in 1955, where he held every key position in controller’s 
office before he was promoted to the San Francisco 
Center three years ago. 

Clifford W. LaMar’s postal career goes back to 1936 

continued 
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how your pay 
check is produced 


More than 25 keypunch operators in 
each Data Center encode work and 
leave hours into time cards. Dallas 
unit supervisor Mrs. Ozella Orozco 
uses hand signals to pass along 

an assignment to Mrs. Monica 
Fewell, who has a total hearing 
deficiency, as her co-worker, Mrs. 
Sue Richardson, keys cards. 





Time card information will be con- 
verted to magnetic tape like that 
being fitted onto computer by Raul 
R. Maldonado, New York computer 
operations chief who also is without 
hearing. 


One tape contains pay hours— 
including leave, holiday, overtime 
or night differential—earned by 
20,000 employees during the pre- 
ceding pay period; the other reel 
stores permanent records of each 
person’s hourly rate of pay, his leave 
balances and deductions. 


Matching accounts by Social Se- 
curity number, the computer 
calculates take-home pay and de- 
ductions and encodes the information 
onto a “pay tape” which is fed into a 
printing machine capable of turning 
out thousands of checks and 
earnings statements in an hour. 
Dallas digital computer operator 
Jack R. Pulley collects a stack. 


Thereafter checks must be validated 
by disbursing officers like Al Riccio, 
New York, whose signature has 
appeared on more than 30 million of 
them. Until checks go through Mr. 
Riccio’s signature machine, they 
won't buy any groceries. 
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Data Centers pay promptly, accurately 


when he started as a clerk and later joined the account- 
ing staff in Headquarters. He has served in the Minne- 
apolis region and was named the Data Center’s director 
when it was formed in 1963. His office supplies pay 
checks to 118,000 employees in Illinois and the tier of 
states from Montana through Michigan. 

St. Louis Director Milton Healy, who joined the 
post office as a tab equipment operator supervisor in 
1954, is responsible for the payroll of 121,000 postal 
workers in Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas. 

There is a sense of teamwork among these six 
directors and those responsible for the Department’s 
payroll in the Bureau of Finance and Administration 
in Washington. 

When a challenge arises, as when Congress enacted 
a pay increase just before Christmas, 1967, the Data 
Centers work together to meet it. 

Expecting an agreement by Senate and House seven 
to ten days before Christmas, the Bureau of Finance 
and Administration made plans to issue checks for 
retroactive pay and to adjust regular checks to the 
higher salary level before the holiday. 

While the conference committee on Capitol Hill was 
deliberating the size of the raise, programmers from 
the six Data Centers gathered in Dallas to develop 
programs for all possible pay formulas which could 
emerge. By the time the President signed the Postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 1967 on Saturday, 
December 16, the Data Center experts had their final 
computer programs developed and were flying back to 
the Data Centers to begin computing and printing the 
retroactive checks that weekend. By Tuesday, December 
19, $45 million in special pay checks was issued to all 
employees and on Friday, December 22, the 700,000- 
plus employees had the increase in their regular checks. 

Forwarding all time cards, then returning all checks 
for 740,000 postal employees at 44,000 post offices, 
branches and stations in less than a week requires 
careful scheduling. 

To avoid misrouting, time card packages are now 
assembled in sort of pyramid fashion, then sent in a 
special pouch directly to the Data Center. Associate 
post offices rush their time cards to the Sectional Center. 
Here a tally is made to be sure each office is accounted 
for. Then, the cards are dispatched to a major city 
where payroll pouches from a number of Sectional 
Centers are airlifted to the Data Center. 

Occasionally, something may go wrong, even with 
this carefully structured transportation system. 

On a “pay day minus one” last winter, the Minne- 
apolis Data Center received a frantic call from Detroit: 
“We should have had 9,300 pay checks last night, but 
they didn’t show up on any of the morning flights. 
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How are we going to pay Tour III at midnight?” 

The checks had been put on a non-stop flight to 
Detroit Wednesday afternoon. Searches in Detroit and 
at Airport Mail Facilities in other cities drew blanks. 

With time running out, Cliff LaMar, the Data Center’s 
director, asked the U.S. Treasury to void the 9,300 
checks. Then his staff printed duplicate checks within 
two hours and had them on a 6:10 p.m. flight to 
Detroit. 

The original checks mysteriously arrived in Detroit 
Saturday, two days late. There had been no attempt to 
steal them or rifle the mail. It was merely one of those 
innocent little errors which drives everyone crazy. 

An investigation revealed that the jet carrying the 
checks had been grounded before it could take off. 
Unknown to the Minneapolis AMF, the orange pouch, 
which represented two weeks’ work for 9,300 postal 
employees was placed aboard “some other flight” which 
started on a tour of several AMF’s, including New York. 

The development of the first computers—massive 
things with hundreds of vacuum tubes—made it possi- 
ble during the 1950’s to centralize all payroll functions 
in the 15 regional offices. Then, with the development 
in this decade of vastly superior equipment, one Data 
Center could handle the payroll work of several regions 
at a greatly reduced cost, and the functions were con- 
solidated into six centers. 

In addition to the sheer number of checks which can 
be prepared, today’s high-powered computers can 
handle all five postal pay systems effortlessly. While a 
clerk is paid for so many hours of straight time, over- 
time, night differential and so forth, the rural letter 
carrier’s pay is based upon the number of miles he 
drives and length of service. 

It is not always easy to figure the pay check due the 
postmaster of a fourth-class office when it includes 
rental and fuel costs for the office. 

The computer performs each computation by follow- 
ing a mathematical sequence in the manner of the old 
adding machine. The computer, of course, uses elec- 
tronic impulses to do its figuring, and it can perform 
thousands of computations at the same time. 

It is the task of the programmer to devise such 
mathematical sequences—called programs—and to 
commit them to the computer’s electronic nervous sys- 
tem. He must develop controls which will take into ac- 
count every possibility which could arise in figuring the 
pay of the career sub, the Postmaster General or any of 
25 other pay designations. 

Programmers generally are in levels PFS 11-14. 
The computer operators, who run the sophisticated 
machines and monitor their performance, usually hold 
PFS 7-11 jobs. One of the toughest jobs in a Data 
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Center is that of analyst programmer. He is in charge 
of developing entire systems within which a number of 
programs will “mesh,” just like the gears in a com- 
plicated machine. Those holding these PFS—15 positions 
also direct those constructing the individual programs. 

The growing strength in automatic data processing 
at the Data Centers and some of the major post offices 
will mean new opportunties for postal employees in- 
terested in becoming computer operators, programmers 
and system analysts. 

At the Dallas Postal Data Center, for example, many 
of the personnel directly involved in data operations 
started on the workroom floor. The director of data 
operations, Jessie W. Teel, worked as a distribution 
clerk and then in the general accounting section of the 
Dallas post office for ten years before he got a job 
as a PFS-3 tabulating machine operator. While Mr. 
Teel took a cut in grade when he went into data proc- 
essing, he has since earned seven promotions in the 
past 11 years. 

“If you want to get ahead in automatic data process- 
ing,” Jessie Teel says, “you never stop learning. New 
equipment and new systems mean taking special courses 
or attending night school if you want to advance with 
the computer industry.” 

Bill Pippin, a digital computer systems analyst, was 
delivering mail in Dallas ten years ago. 

Nationally, the Department now employs nearly 500 
trained computer specialists. With the application of 
computer technology to such postal management prob- 
lems as the inventory in the supply centers, personnel 


recruitment and selection, and optical scanning and data 
conversion, the opportunities could be unlimited. 

Many postal employees have trained for these careers 
by attending night classes at local technical schools and 
colleges. Through these courses, they have been able to 
meet the minimum qualification standards to enter the 
field. Employees’ personnel officers can provide addi- 
tional information. 

After the 200-plus employees in a Data Center get 
the payroll out on Wednesday, they don’t loaf for the 
next week and a half. Each Data Center has a variety 
of other responsibilities. In their “spare time,” for 
example, the Data Center staff at San Mateo is making 
17,000 payments every two weeks to retailers in all 
fifty states for employees’ purchases of uniforms. 

Incidentally, if a postal worker exceeds his annual 
clothing allowance, the computers in San Mateo will 
“bounce” that part of the bill which tops the limit. 

The big non-payroll task in Dallas is that of com- 
puting air transportation payments for the tens of 
thousands of air shipments made each week. Rail 
transportation bills are handled in St. Louis; Minne- 
apolis processes claims for damaged or lost packages, 
and New York takes care of all international mail 
billings. 

The Data Center directors are proud of the fact that 
there is virtually no chance of error if they get the 
correct information on time. 

At least this is always their hope. Despite their close 
association with computers, the Data Centers’ staffs 
haven’t forgotten that they, too, are mere humans. @ 


Payroll pointers: (from left) Supervisor James B. Scott and Dallas Data Center Director Martin; New York 


Director Klegman; Arthur Newman, New York, who reads microfilm enlargement of employee's pay record. 
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“P. O. KEEPS UP 
ITS REPUTATION” 


Camille was no lady. Far from it. 
Spawned in the warm Caribbean 
Sea, she rapidly developed from a 
playful windy infant into a small 
tropical storm and finally a full- 
fledged, devastating hurricane. 
Camille crossed the western part 
of Cuba, entered the Gulf of Mexico 
and turned her baleful eye toward 
the exposed underbelly of the United 
States. Then, shortly after midnight 
one Sunday last August, she 
slammed into the Gulf Coast of 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama. 
The results were catastrophic. 
Some 147 are known to have been 
killed; 27 others listed as missing. 
Hundreds more were injured and 
thousands rendered homeless. 
Houses and businesses crumbled be- 
neath the force of the winds and 
were swept away by raging torrents 
of water. Roads ceased to exist, 
bridges collapsed, trees were up- 
rooted and telephone poles toppled. 
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Power supplies were rendered use- 
less, water supplies polluted; food 
stores buried under tons of debris. 

Entire communities were reduced 
to rubble. Virtually nothing and no 
one in her path escaped the fury of 
the rampaging Camille. 

Including the postal service and 
its employees. 

They, too, were among the vic- 
tims, And the story of their re- 
sponse to the crisis ranks among the 
finest examples of personal heroism 
and public dedication. 

In all, 46 post offices serving 
some 230,000 citizens in the Gulf 
Coast states of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana were damaged or di- 
rectly affected by the disaster. 

Alabama was most fortunate. No 
post offices were destroyed or se- 
verely damaged, although the facili- 
ties at Bayou La Batre, Coden and 
Mobile suffered slight damage from 
high waters, and service was inter- 
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rupted briefly at Dauphin Island, 
Grand Bay, Irvington, Saint Elmo 
and Theodore. 

Mississippi and Louisiana were 
not so lucky. They bore the brunt 
of Camille’s fury. Winds as high 
as 190 miles per hour slashed 
through the area completely demol- 
ishing the post offices at Clermont 
Harbor, Pass Christian, and Wave- 
land in Mississippi and Boothville, 
Buras, Pilottown and Venice in 
Louisiana. 

Severe damage was sustained by 
three other post offices: Oak Vale, 
Mississippi, Empire and Nairn, 
Louisiana. 

Relatively minor damage was in- 
flicted upon the post offices at Bay 
Saint Louis, Biloxi, Gulfport, Lake- 
shore, Long Beach, Mississippi, as 
weil as the facilities serving Moss 
Point, Ocean Springs, Pascagoula, 
Escatawpa, Gautier, Hattiesburg 
and Pearlington. In Louisiana, the 
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list of “slightly damaged” post 
Offices included Belle Chasse, Boga- 
lusa, Diamond, Port Sulphur and 
Slidell. 

That was the postal property 
damage. It is depressingly impres- 
sive, but it does not begin to tell 
the full story nor reflect the personal 
losses sustained by postal employees. 

It could have been worse. And 
it would have been worse had it not 
been for the advance preparations 
and the outstanding response to the 
crisis of employees, postmasters and 
postal inspectors. 

As soon as it became apparent 
that Hurricane Camille would strike 
the mainland, inspectors throughout 
the region were mobilized and 
moved with radio cars and walkie- 
talkies to the perimeter of the criti- 
cal area and then.into the devastated 
areas as rapidly as possible. 

Postmasters were alerted to the 
impending disaster, and many or- 
dered postal equipment moved to 
higher ground and accountable items 
transferred to safer places. 

Postal Inspector J. J. Zarza co- 
ordinated efforts of the Inspection 
Service to reach Louisiana post- 
masters hit by the storm and to 
arrange for assistance. Later, in- 
spectors determined the extent of 
damage and interruption to mail 
service. Mr. Zarza was assisted by 
Inspectors W. L. Ferrell, Jack Hays, 
T. L. Robb and L. W. Robertson. 

The response of postal personnel 
at all offices was “outstanding,” In- 
spector R. E. Worthen, Jr., said. 
“Many employees reported for duty 
even though they had lost everything 
they owned.” 

Heroism became commonplace; 
dedication to duty the norm. 

For example, Mr. Robertson tells 
the story of how regular carrier 
William Lazaroe assisted civil de- 
fense authorities at Slidell in evacu- 
ating large numbers of refugees from 
low-lying areas to higher ground. 

“Using a post office truck,” Mr. 
Robertson said, “Lazaroe also made 
two trips on the night after the storm 
to Biloxi to carry emergency relief 





supplies to that devastated area and 
assisted in evacuating sick and in- 
jured from the Biloxi area to a Sli- 
dell hospital.” At one time, there 
were as many as 20 refugees in 
Lazaroe’s mail truck while he sped 
through the night on his errand of 
mercy. 

At Mobile, Postal Inspector J. C. 
Engel and Bill Williams remained 
on duty during the entire course of 
the storm. Water reached the level 
of the loading platform at the main 
post office but was kept off the 
workroom floor by hastily con- 
structed barricades. 

“The worst disaster I’ve ever 
seen,” Biloxi Postmaster Lorie D. 
Gollote, Jr., who labored for days 
afterward to restore service. 

Inspector Robertson also singled 
out Miss Claire Kloor, senior in- 
spection service clerk at New Or- 
leans, for special commendation, 
telling how she worked “long hours 
without rest” to obtain reports from 
the Weather Bureau and to transmit 
frequent teletype messages contain- 
ing vital warnings and helpful in- 
structions. 

In Mississippi, the force of the 
hurricane lifted Postmaster Betty 
Klein’s post office at Clermont Har- 
bor completely off its foundation, 
moving the entire building approxi- 
mately 12 feet before plopping it 
back down again. Inspector A. S. 
Hargrove, Jr., went to the scene. 
“When the postmaster’s husband 
attempted to move the building back 
to its original location,” he said, “it 
started falling apart.” There was 
nothing they could do then but 
transfer the town’s entire mail oper- 
ation to the Klein’s residence one- 
half mile away. 

Pass Christian was nearly erased 
from the landscape. The majority 
of homes and businesses was demol- 
ished, the city pldced under martial 
law, and the inhabitants evacuated 
to Hattiesburg. Postmaster Gary 
Terrell, however, went to the Gulf- 
port post office where rural carrier 
cases for Pass Christian were set up. 
Inspector Worthen provided a vivid 
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description of the havoc inflicted 
upon the postal facility: 

“The leased building which had 
housed the Pass Christian office was, 
for all -practical purposes, com- 
pletely destroyed. The wind and 
water pushed all furnishings, includ- 
ing three safes, outside the building. 
Pieces of equipment were found 
more than a mile away.” 

In Gulfport, where Camille’s 
winds were reported at velocities as 
high as 215 mph, Inspector J. H. 
Hilton moved his wife and 13-year- 
old son into his downtown office and 
spent the night with them there. 
His 17-year-old daughter had been 
evacuated to Jackson. 

Although the Hilton home was 
left standing, all household goods, 
furniture, appliances and clothing 
were lost. Later, Mrs. Hilton and 
the two children were relocated in 
the Jackson area with relatives and 
friends while Inspector Hilton re- 
mained on duty in Gulfport. 

At Bogalusa, regular carrier 
Jewel Grinsley worked with the local 
Red Cross during the night of the 
storm, providing communication by 
means of a “ham” radio in his own 
automobile. 

Postal Service Officers J. V. 
Lusby and L. J. Parker arranged for 
New Orleans to handle distribution 
and delivery services of the stricken 
Plaquemines Parish post offices. 

Employees under the supervision 
of New Orleans Postmaster Paul V. 


Burke assisted displaced postmasters 
and postal employees from the dis- 
aster area and helped Regional and 
Inspection Service personnel in their 
efforts to repair damage and restore 
service. 

All postal employees at Bay St. 
Louis suffered some personal prop- 
erty damage from wind or water. 
Postmaster Andy Becker per- 
formed heroically in restoring mail 
service to his own city and then lent 
a hand to nearby Waveland by set- 
ting up a temporary station in his 
own Office. 

Waveland Postmaster Walter 
Turcotte, regular carrier Jim Kelly 
and substitute carrier Henry Develle 
worked around the clock with in- 
spectors to restore service. Either 
one or all of the employees camped 
at the former site to protect the safes 
and other items from _ possible 
looters. 

Although there were no injuries to 
postal personnel reported at Wave- 
land, all of them lost their furnish- 
ings, appliances, clothing and per- 
sonal items. Many of their homes 
were damaged extensively. 

As in the past, the postal family 
responded promptly and generously 
to its members in trouble. A volun- 
tary relief campaign named the 
Camille Disaster Fund was con- 
ducted by Departmental personnel 
in cooperation with all postal unions 
and other Federal employees. More 
than $75,000 was collected to be 


Hurricane damage at Empire, Louisiana: box section 
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distributed among an estimated 400 
postal employees who suffered prop- 
erty losses during the storm. In 
addition to funds, the relief program 
received donations of food, clothing, 
bedding and other needed items. 

For two weeks inspectors, to- 
gether with postmasters and other 
postal employees, lived and worked 
in the rubble in an effort to restore 
postal service to the area. 

Their extraordinary efforts paid 
off. The day after the storm, the 
Gulfport office received a small 
quantity of mail by bus, and Post- 
master James Hugh Stone rallied his 
work force and began the long 
struggle to restore service. 

Twenty-four hours later, first- 
class mail was being received and 
dispatched at all offices on the Coast 
except Pass Christian and Wave- 
land. The third day a good per- 
centage of employees at various 
offices reported for work, and near- 
normal postal operations resumed. 

The prompt restoration of mail 
service gave a tremendous boost to 
the morale of Coast citizens, Inspec- 
tor Worthen said. “These people had 
seen their homes and places of busi- 
ness destroyed, whole populations 
evacuated, martial law declared, 
vital public services disrupted, and 
water and food supplies depleted or 
rationed,” he said. 

“People could hardly believe the 
postal service was functioning on a 
near-normal basis before the end of 
the first week. Comments were 
heard from many people to the 
effect that they knew the Coast 
would recover when they saw the 
red, white and blue trucks trans- 
porting mail on streets which a few 
days previously were impassable.” 

A Biloxi-Gulfport Daily Herald 
headline, atop a story describing 
how “despite Camille’s fury the post 
office has restored its communica- 
tions link” to persons in the storm 
wrecked coast area, declared sim- 
ply: “P. O. KEEPS UP ITS 
REPUTATION.” 

And so it has. Thanks to the 
devotion of the men and women of 
the postal family. @ 
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Case No. 59894-HLB: A True Tale of Postal Crime 
from the Files of the Inspection Service.* (Only the 
record has been changed to protect the needle.) 

It was Friday, January 17, 3:29 p.m. Inspector 
Moriarty—“Peaches” Moriarty to those who knew him 
best—was clearly worried. He was a Pisces, and Friday 
traditionally was a bad day for Pisces. 

He checked the address once more. 1631 Mashie 
Drive. Home of a Mrs. Delila Melchisadek, golf widow. 
Automatically, he checked his equipment. Gun loaded. 
Handcuffs unloaded. Shotgun—gone! Then he re- 
membered. Gladhand of Public Relations said that a 
shotgun was a no-no on this case. Last two suspects 
had too much trouble pulling themselves together. 

He walked up to the house and knocked at the door. 
It opened slowly, the hinges giving out a piercing cry. 

“Are you the complainant, ma’am?” he asked. 

“No, stupid, I’m a golf widow.” 

He was dazzled by her smile. “Those teeth,” he 
thought, “they must be pure gold!” 

“No, I mean, are you the Mrs. Melchisadek who’s 
been complaining about mail depredations?” 

“Leave my husband out of this,” she snarled. 

Moriarty stiffened. Even as they were talking, he 
heard it. Twenty-three years of training had made his 
hearing keen enough to detect the subtle difference 
between the rustling of first and third class mail. 

“Ma’am, quickly,” he whispered, “have you received 
any mail today?” 

“Yes. Just before you arrived.” 

“Lead me to it,” Peaches commanded. 

She directed him toward a darkened hallway, and 
then—a long scream—‘It’s gone! It’s gone!” she 
sobbed. “Including my monthly book club notification. 
That’s the third time. Did you ever read three novels 
you didn’t want? I think I’m going to have a nervous 
breakdown. Look at my eyes. Look at them.” 

“Please, ma’am, just the facts.” 

Punctuated by sobs (they are a cross between a 
comma and a coma), the story poured out. Of letters 
disappearing into thin air. 

Already Peaches detected a pattern. The letters 
were always stolen after delivery. That saved checking 
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* With thanks to Postal Inspector A. I. Beyer, 
of Midland, Michigan. 
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out 32,000 other post offices and 742,621 employees. 
The crime, he deduced, must take place here. 

The next day he was back, waiting for Lopeared 
Perkins, lovable old rural letter carrier, to drop off the 
mail. Perkins appeared in his battered Locomobile. His 
wizened, lovable old arm popped out and slipped a 
letter into the box. Peaches crouched in the shubbery, 
a task that drew upon every ounce of his devotion to 
the service, since, he discovered, he had been squatting 
in a patch of poison ivy. 

And then, suddenly, in a dark explosion, the thief 
appeared, opened the box “no hands,” grabbed the 
letter and was off. 

It was a bird! License no., sex, species, place of 
national origin unknown. 

Whipping out his binoculars, Peaches tracked it to 
a nearby tree. Later, despite the itching from the poison 
ivy, he managed to find the nest. Sure enough, there 
was the evidence—a normal assortment: 12 first class, 
431 third class, % a second class; no fourth class. 

These last two items were exceptional clues. He 
remembered what his mother had taught him. “Just find 
a bird who doesn’t care for fourth class mail, and I'll 
find you a partial post.” 

Back at Headquarters, computers went to work, 
checking out Moriarty’s description. In an instant, 
thousands of files were examined, looking for a dark 
bird with no taste for fourth class. Finally, the com- 
puter spat out two names. 

One was of a soot covered canary used in a Penn- 
sylvania coal mine near Shickshinny to detect mine gas, 
but he had detected some, and had gone to his feathery 
reward, 

The other was a wise old bird named Corvus Corone 
who lived in a tree right near Mashie Drive. Armed 
with this description, Peaches made the arrest; not with- 
out some ruffled feathers on the part of Corone. But 
Peaches had the goods on him. Although the bird 
pleaded with him saying, “Nevermore, nevermore, 
nevermore,” there was but one suitable punishment 
prescribed in the Postal Manual. Later that evening, 

Peaches ate humbled crow. 

As for the golf widow, when she received her last 
mail, she uttered words that have since become classic 
in the postal service, “Bills. That’s all you ever bring. 
Bills. Who needs them?” @ 
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Gleaming reels of payroll records are drawn from racks as New York Data 
Center tape librarian David Pfeffer and Miss Ruth Phipps prepare for another 


multi-million-dollar payday. See Payday Is a Full Time Job, page 14. 
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